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V-7HE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Whose love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpet, ring no 
bells; 

The book of life the shining record tells. 

Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes. 

After its own life-working. A child’s kiss. 

Set on thy singing lips shall make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee 
rich ; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 
strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service thou renderest. 


ROBERT (BROWNING 
















Unique Father-Son Record 

One Helped to Build the Canal from Honesdale to Rondout, and the Other Has Been 
on the Company’s Rolls for Fifty-Seven Years 


T is an interesting fact that among our pen¬ 
sioned employes there is one whose father was 
engaged in the construction of The Delaware 
and Hudson canal between Honesdale, Pa., and 
Rondout, N. Y., which was opened on October Hi, 
1828, thereby marking 
the beginning of the 
Company’s active career 
as a common carrier. 

The space of time repre¬ 
sented by one hundred 
years, which is approxi¬ 
mated in this instance, 
always gives historians 
something with which 
they delight to conjure. 

Few men live to be cen¬ 
tenarians and only a few 
more, us compared with 
the. whole of the race, 
enjoy years of grace in 
excess of the proverbial 
three score and ten. 

Yet the history of our 
Company on the one 
hand iB balanced by the 
aggregate service of 
father and son on the 
other, a very remarkable 
fact, indeed. 

Frederick Miller of 
Bast Worcester, N. Y., 
who on March 13, 1912, 
retired from the service, 
thus brought to an end 
forty-two years and eight months of continuous 
employment with our Company. His father, 
Frederick Miller, a native of Germany and by 
trade a quarryman, not only was employed in 
the building of the canal already mentioned, but 


also in the grading of the Albany and Susque¬ 
hanna railroad, now included in our Susque¬ 
hanna division, and later as a wiper in the en¬ 
gine barn located at East Worcester during the 
earlier days of the road, as a track foreman and 
in other capacities up 
until the time of his 
death. 

The son was born at 
Rondout on December 
10, 1853 and was the 
oldest of ten children, 
eight of whom are still 
living. In later years 
the family moved to 
Seward and then to East 
Worcester. When old 
enough, he worked as a 
chore boy for neighbor¬ 
ing farmers and when 
the engineers surveyed 
the route of the Albany 
and Susquehanna he was 
employed by them to 
carry stakes and do 
such other work as a 
boy of his age might do; 

Most vividly can he 
picture the railroad lay¬ 
out in East Worcester 
in those days. The en¬ 
gine house was built of 
wood and lined with 
brick, was two stalls 
wide and stood on the 
east side of the track opposite the present milk 
station. Outside was a turntable. There was 
a large water tank at the barn and another just 
north of the station near the South Hill crossing. 
The station building ifi much as it was then, 
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except that the-freight house has been enlarged 
and a partition that divided the waiting room, 
one side of which was used by ladies and the 
other by gentlemen, has been removed. 

With other boys he was inclined to spend con¬ 
siderable time at the engine barn or in the vicinity 
of the station and all that took place thereabouts 
was of such interest to him that he never, or 
even now some three score years later, escaped 
its charm. He is proud of the fact that he can 
be numbered as one of the great army of men 
and Women identified with the railroad profes¬ 
sion. His absence of nearly fifteen years from 
the service has not dulled his interest in it. 

It was in July, 1869, during the early part 
of the month, that he began work with the Com¬ 
pany as a laborer in a gang under a man by the 
name of Needham, a track foreman. Some time 
later Needham was transferred to Albany. His 
father was given the foremanship and he suc¬ 
ceeded him as wiper at the engine barn. The 
Delevan, No. 1, used by Charlie Delaney on a 
gravel train, and the No. 18 were the engines 
usually kept there over night. Not only was 
he charged with keeping these engines clean and 
fit for service, but had to look after their fires 
during “lay-in” time and attend to other details 
peculiar to such a place. 

He remained in the engine barn until early the 
next spring—it was in April, as he recalls— 
when he went back on the section and in time 
was promoted to a foreman on Section No. 13, 
which then extended south as far as Worcester. 
The road was of single track, only. Next, he 
went to Section No. 22, from Comstock to White¬ 
hall on the Saratoga division, and his father 
took his place on Section No. 13. He remained 
on the R. & S., until in December ’79 when he 
was transferred to Section No. 4 at Altamont on 
the Susquehanna division where he succeeded 


Matt Ryan. In 1884 he went to Section 12 and 
remained there until he retired from the service. 

During Iub time as a track foreman he helped 
to lay the third rail for the accommodation of 
broad and standard gauge cars in the same train, 
from Esperance to Maryland, and then helped 
to take it up when standard gauge was adopted 
and the road double tracked. His experiences 
with the antics of the light rail used during the 
earlier days of the road were many and moat 
perplexing. Rail anchors were unknown and so 
rails acquired a habit of creeping that was indeed 
bothersome. Trains with their brakes set would 
drag them together until a bad situation would 
develop at some particular point. It would 
become necessary then to “ buck ” them back in 
place, with tongs, and not infrequently this slow 
performance had to be carried on for several 
miles. On Richmondville hill, in particular, was 
this embarrassment experienced. 

His family may fairly be recognized as one of 
railroad men. George Miller, first trick operator 
at Kenwood Junction, is a brother and Miss Eli»a- 
bktii Miller, operator at the East Worcester sta¬ 
tion, is a sister. John Miller, foreman of Sec¬ 
tion No. 13 on the Susquehanna division until 
his death eight years ago, was another brother 
and his son, Harry, is the present foreman over 
that section. Lawrence Lipe, ticket agent at 
Glens Falls, is a son-in-law and a nephew, George 
Miller, Jr., is employed in the New York Cen¬ 
tral’s offices in Albany. 

Mrs. Miller was formerly Miss Anna Mickle 
of Charlotteville, N. Y., and on January 26, last, 
they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. To them five children have been born, 
two of whom have since died. 

He is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association. 


Some Folks Are Like Row-boats—Are You? 

S ome folks are like row-boats, for they have to be pulled wherever they go. 
Sometimes it is a hard struggle to keep them pointed in the right direction. 
Others are like sail-boats. If the wind blows east, that’s their direction. 
If it blows west, they go that way. Of course, it is possible for them to “ beat against 
the wind,” but they don’t often do it. They are inclined to follow every wind of 
emotion and popular sentiment. 

Others still are like power-boats who drive against the wind or tide and, in the 
face of great difficulties, keep their even course. 

Which will you try to be like ?—Saturday Morning Review. 
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Fine Veteran Spirit 

fKCeeting of Veterans’ Association at Carbondale is Marked by Large Attendance, 
Cordial Exchanges and a Splendid Entertainment Program 


A S The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ As¬ 
sociation approaches the close of its fifth 
fiscal year its fourteen hundred and more 
members can look back upon the past and point 
with pride to a record of naught but notable 
accomplishment. Still 
growing with the im¬ 
petus of youth, expect¬ 
ant and possessed of the 
courage needed to realize 
the utmost upon that ex¬ 
pectancy it stands at the 
threshold of another 
twelve-month period fin¬ 
ancially healthy and 
with harmony pervading 
its ranks. What more 
could be desired by any 
group of people banded 
together for the honor¬ 
able purpose of enjoying 
the wonderful associa¬ 
tions accruing to com¬ 
radeship among friends 
and acquaintances of 
long standing. 

Not once has its future been in doubt. From 
the date of its inception in Scranton Pa., on 
Sunday, February 26, 1922, up to the present, it 
has made steady progress. So well defined and 
of such fine purpose have teen its aims and de¬ 
sires that those eligible for membership have 
readily subscribed to its principles. Its trials 
and tribulations, therefore, have teen nil. 

An appreciable part of this record may prop¬ 
erly be credited to three men who have been at 
its helm and have guided it with great safety 
straight toward the port of Success. Martin 
CR irrEN, claim agent on the Pennsylvania di¬ 
vision, was the first to shape the destinies of the 
Association. He took it in its infancy and for 
three successive years lovingly and zealously 
directed its each and every effort : then, declining 
another term, he was succeeded by S. G. Conn, a 
locomotive engineer on the same division, who 
is the acknowledged “ Father of the Association.” 
He entered upon his duties as president with 


Old Friendship Road 

The journey that leads on the Old Friend¬ 
ship Hoad 

Is pleasant, no matter how heavy the 
load; 

There’s gladness and joy in the smiles that 
tee wear, 

And the songs that we sing bring happi¬ 
ness there. 

Along this old pathway the radiance is 
bright, 

Which makes life worth living, a joy and- 
deligh t. 

No spot can be found where rich pleasures 
descend 

Like the old trodden road between friend 
and friend. 

—Tessa Webb. 


marked enthusiasm and a firm determination 
that the work of his predecessor should not have 
been in vain. Unfortunately, however, he was 
stricken with a serious illness soon after his 
election and throughout the year was able to 
serve only in a communi¬ 
catory capacity, but this 
he did with great suc¬ 
cess and credit to him¬ 
self, nevertheless. W. C. 
Gurnet of Binghamton, 
conductor on passenger 
trains Nos. 308 and 309 
on the Susquehanna di¬ 
vision, its third and 
present president, has 
teen in office since Janu¬ 
ary, last, and so conver¬ 
sant are all with the 
progress made during 
that time that it need 
not be recounted here. 

The last meeting of the 
year preceding the elec¬ 
tion of officers next Jan¬ 
uary, was held at the 
Irving theater in Carbondale, November 7, and in 
points of interest, attendance and features of en¬ 
tertainment was of the same high order that has 
brought pleasure and a sense of satisfaction to 
those who have attended other get-togethers ar¬ 
ranged by the Association. President Gurnet 
was in the chair and was surrounded by a most 
entrancing stage Betting, officials of the Com¬ 
pany, officers of the Association and entertainers 
from our employe family, while before him sat 
upward of 500 people—members of the Associa¬ 
tion, their wives and friends. Those from north 
of Carbondale had made the trip on a special 
train combining dining car servioe, that had teen 
courteously provided by the Management. 

The meeting was opened with the Lord’s Prayer 
and the singing of “America.” N. J. Burns, 
rules examiner on the Pennsylvania division and 
a vice-president of the Association, to whom the 
Mayor of Carbondale had delegated the authority, 
then welcomed the veterans to the city most cor- 
diallv. He reminded them that it was at Carbon- 
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dale, only a short distance from where our 
passenger station stands, that anthracite coal 
first was mined and that The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Company was a thriving organization when 
the other roads in the valley—the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, the Erie, the New York, 
Ontario and Western, and the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey—were in their infancy. 

The roll call of officers followed and, in turn, 
the minutes of the last quarterly meeting which 
was held in Oneonta were read hy J. B. Sampson, 
the secretary, whose report on membership and 
finance reflected the healthy condition of the 
Association. Total enrollments number 1,525; 
death has claimed 100 members, leaving a present 
membership of 1,419. Those who have died since 
the last report of the secretary, made last April, 
include David L. Craft, George Penwauden, 
Isaac Reicharut, Chari.es H. Williams, John 
IT. Walker, John G. Evans, and Edward A. 
Robbins, of the Pennsylvania division; Sanford 
A. Disbrow, Jay W. Reynolds and Fred P. 
Hunt, of the Susquehanna division; and Bar¬ 
ney Gordon, Smith Philley and Thomas Sum- 
merfield, of the Saratoga division. 

George E. Bates, assistant to the vice-presi¬ 
dent for industrial development, was then intro¬ 
duced by President Gurney who very enthusias¬ 
tically alluded to the warm interest Air. Bates 
has taken in the affairs of the Association. In 
prefacing his talk on “Results of Cooperation,” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Bates, by 
the relation of several humorous anecdotes, threw 
his audience into comfortable relaxation. “ It’s 
a fine thing to come together and just mingle 
and have a good time; there’s not a man but that 
thoroughly enjoys it because he knows that here 
he will see men whom he has not seen for many 
months and even longer; these are just family 
reunions, that is all,” he told them. ITe also 
urged his hearers to eotiperate in securing new or 
additional business and showed them how it is 
within the power of each one to speak the word 
that may secure a passenger or a shipment of 
freight. 

Mr. Gurney next called upon Mr. Cobb to ad¬ 
dress his fellow veterans. lie greeted them in 
his usual happy mien and told them that it was 
a pleasure to him to look back upon one day, the 
twenty-sixth of February, 1922, when the Asso¬ 
ciation was organized and how ho and Saji Fos¬ 
ter, a well known trainman on the Pennsylvania 
division, had worked “ tooth and nail ” to get a 
number of “ old men ” together in the Y. M. 
C. A., in Scranton for the purpose of talking over 
the idea of how it was, and still is, his ambition 
that the Association should grow until every man 


who has served the “ old D. & H.” twenty years 
nr more is a member of its ranks. 

J. E. Faiiuiead, superintendent of the Saratoga 
division and formerly engaged in similar duties 
on the Pennsylvania division, who spoke next, 
told the members he was “pleased to be back 
among them even though only on a short visit.” 

" I don’t believe,” he continued, “ that at any time 
1 have told you how fully and completely your 
organization can be credited to Mr. Cobb.’ lie 
then recalled the time when Mr. Cobb called upon 
him and asked him what he thought about the 
possibilities of organizing such an association, 
and then told of the success that had attended 
those efforts. Referring to the outing at Sara¬ 
toga Springs last September he declared himself 
as “ highly pleased ” with the turn-out and made 
it plain that the Veterans were welcome to come 
to his division whenever in the future they might 
so choose. 

In concluding the meeting President Gurney 
commented upon the splendid attendance and the 
presence of so many ladies, the enjoyable trip 
from Albany to Carbondalc, the train and dining 
service, the beauty of the theater, the fact that 
nine officers of the Association were present as 
were three division superintendents— Mr. Fair- 
head, M. F. I.evmy, superintendent of the Sus¬ 
quehanna division, and C. A. Morgan, superin¬ 
tendent of the Pennsylvania division—and numer¬ 
ous members from neighboring Veterans’ associa¬ 
tions on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
the Erie, the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and 
the New York. Ontario and Western railroads. 
Resolutions expressing appreciation for all of 
these things and for the splendid entertainment 
given at intervals during tlie meeting hy the 
Misses Audrey nnd Dorothea Koch of Oneonta, 
talented musicians nnd daughters of W. H. Koch, 
roadmastcr on the Susquehanna division, the 
('olonie Car department quartet— Messrs. 
Charles Ruhtz, Paul Clickner, John Keefe 
nnd Peter IIeffern, and the organist who gave 
a selection on the mammoth pipe organ with 
which the theater is equipped. 

The special train for Albany left Carbondale 
at 5:30 o'clock and the splendid spirit that had 
marked the meeting continued in evidence so long 
as any of the members remained aboard. The 
train was in charge of Conductor Merrill' Shep¬ 
hard and Trainmen Hakerbecker and Ryan, 
with Engineer Michael Nolan on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania division and Engineer Anton Staijf on the 
Susquehanna division. 

“How’s the riding school, old man?” 

“ Rotten! Pupils falling oft every day.”— 
Doherty News. 
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Results of Cooperation 

Loyalty Is One Thing and Cooperation Is Another, But Both Can Work. Well Together, 
Veterans Are Told At Carbondale Meeting 

!Bl/ GEORGE E. BATES, Assistant to the Vice-President for Industrial Development 


W HAT is cooperation 1 The dictionary in¬ 
forms us that “cooperate ” is to operate 
together or jointly for a common object, 
or to a common end or result. We, therefore, 
find in our subject today a topic of great interest 
to all thinking people, not only to read about, or 
talk about, but to actually be a part of, and to 
study the art of cooperating with others. 

It is well said that “ Men cannot cooperate suc¬ 
cessfully for any purpose if the sole bond between 
them is self-interest.” Therefore, to fully co¬ 
operate with our fellow workers, we must con¬ 
sider their interests, their desires, their safety, as 
well as our own, and educate ourselves to be to 
the maximum degree unselfish. 

I am of the opinion that we are too liable to 
become self-satisfied in our activities, and fail to 
occasionally inventory ourselves; that is to say 
that many times we feel that we are cooperating, 
when, in fact, we are not, but are acting and 
performing absolutely loyal to our employers. 
Loyally is otic ihintj, and cooperation is another, 
both of which can work well together, but is it 
not a fact that many loyal men really are not 
cooperating? They give an honest day's work to 
their company; they will not listen to unjust 
criticism of their employers or their fellow work¬ 
ers, but in their daily work they give little or no 
attention to the rest of their fellow employes, 
which, in full knowledge of cooperation, could not 
lie so. To eoiiperate we must give full considera¬ 
tion to our neighbor; we must do everything we 
can to lighten his burdens, to make his daily work 
brighter, to guard his safety, and. in other words, 
do everything for his comfort that we would ex¬ 
pect him to do for us, and we might go further 
and say that those who properly eoiiperate will 
always be alert to advise their superior officer of 
any information they may have gained, or any 
ideas they' may have developed, which, in (heir 
opinion, would be of value, not only to his de¬ 
partment, but to any other department of the 
Company. 

We must all realize that while we are only a 
part, yet we can be an important part of a big 
machine, and the more earnest we are to eoiiperate 


with the many parts of that machine, just so 
much better will the machine be for our having 
been a part of il. 

The employe naturally and rightfully expects 
the Management to properly care for him and 
fully acknowledge his employment if he is giving 
his full measure to the Company. Did it ever 
occur to you that this, being true, the Manage¬ 
ment should receive, in return, the full coopera¬ 
tion of every man and woman on the pay-roll of 
this Company, not only to properly handle the 
particular job to which the employe is assigned, 
but also that the employe should do his part to 
aid the Management in making the machine big¬ 
ger, better, safer, and more substantial. 

The result of cooperation is well understood by 
all of us. Properly handled and applied, you can 
find nothing other than a healthy, happy con¬ 
dition, with everybody enthusiastic and satisfied; 
without it. chaos predominates, and while the 
machine may continue, the results will be un¬ 
satisfactory. 

I fed that we have an excellent example of co¬ 
operation and its result in this organization. It 
is my opinion that without loyalty and coopera¬ 
tion having been strongly in existence on the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad, we would never 
have been able to organize a Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association, as 1 believe no 
man, who is loyal and does in t know how 
to cooperate with his fellow men, could 
have existed for twenty years or more with one 
company, and when we consider that some mem¬ 
bers of our Association have spent forty, yes fifty 
years of continuous employment with The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Company. I feel it speaks well, 
not only for the Management, but for the stability 
of its employes. T cannot help but feel that my 
talking to you today on this subject is nothing 
more or less than a rehearsal of activities carried 
on by you men for many years past, and I bespeak 
of you to permit this rehearsal to stir up within 
you a desire to renew your obligations to your¬ 
selves, your fellow men and your Company, and, 
if possible, to increase your activities along co¬ 
operative lines, extending them on in an effort to 
(Concluded on Page 141 
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A friend may be often found and lost , but an 
old friend can never be found, and nature has pro¬ 
vided that he cannot easily be lost .— Johnson. 


Consumer ‘Pays 11 All 

HO pays the railroad taxes? Naturally, 
the traveling public and the shippers. 
Who pays the general taxes ? The rail¬ 
roads, business and the people. 

Who pays all the taxes which are paid by the 
railroads, business and industry? The workmen 
and the average citizen who comprise the bulk 
of the population in this country. They rent 
the houses, eat the food, wear the clothes and 
burn the fuel on which all taxes must be collected 
at some stage during production and distribution. 
Just because you happen to get no tax state¬ 
ment, don’t get the idea that you do not pay a 
tax bill. 

The railroads are at present engaged in an 
effort to reduce their taxes just as is all other 
business. Nineteen-twenty-five was the fifth year 
since 1910 in which the railroad taxes have ma¬ 
terially exceeded railroad dividends. In 1925 our 
telephone system paid a total tax of $5.04 on 
each telephone. Proportionate amounts were col¬ 
lected from the public by other utilities and in¬ 
dustries. 

Almost 40 per cent of national expenditures, 
20 per cent of local expenditures and about 10 
per cent of state expenditures are now required, 
•imply to pay interest and amortization on exist¬ 
ing public debts. 

The vote of the day laborer has just as much 
weight as the vote of a bank president in increas- 
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ing or decreasing measures and laws which add 
to the burden of taxation, and thereby perma¬ 
nently increase the cost of living. The tax ques¬ 
tion is everybody’s question, for the ultimate 
consumer pays every penny of the tax bill. 

—The Hammond (Ind.) Times. 


Does It Pay to Laugh ? 

D OES it pay to laugh? Ask the Marx 
Brothers—Ilarpo, Chico, Zeppo and 

Grouelio, premier laugh merchants now 
starring in “The Cocoanuts.” If they can calm 
themselves down to a serious state of mind long 
enough to answer your question, they will prob¬ 
ably tell you that laughter is, indeed, “a golden 
commodity.” And who can speak on better au¬ 
thority than that of a weekly check ranging be¬ 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 which is being paid to 
them because they know how to make people 
laugh. 

There’s quite a hunch of magazines around the 
country that undertake to tell a man how to 
achieve success and maybe they succeed, but it 
looks to us as though success depended a good 
deal upon natural ability, horse sense and the 
capacity to absorb a lot of punishment and come 
up smiling .— The Day’s Work. 


THE AVALANCHE 
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SKCurder On The Rails 

Jin Unwarranted Attack Made Upon the Railroads In A Recent Issue of the North 
American Review, Is Met With Uncontradictable Fads 


A LL too often railroad management is made 
the target of unjust criticism; not alone 
unjust, but wholly unfounded and there¬ 
fore made without an understanding of the con¬ 
ditions involved. Such was the nature of a re¬ 
cent article, “ Murder on the Rails,” that ap¬ 
peared in the North American Review. So gross¬ 
ly unfair were the statements of its unknown 
author, to the men who are devoting their lives 
to the study and advancement of safety among 
the patrons of the railroads and among their 
employes, that W. J. Harahan, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and chairman of the 
Committee on Automatic Train Control of the 
Association of Railway Executives, has addressed 
a letter to Colonel George Harvey, editor of the 
North American Review, setting forth numerous 
pertinent facts that should prove informative not 
alone to such a man as Mr. Harvey but also to 
the great mass of railroad workers throughout 
the country. 

The letter says, in part: 

“ The glaring inaccuracies and misinformation 
in this article to which the author has been un¬ 
willing to sign his name, make it necessary to 
set before you the facts with reference to the 
subject. 

“ The railroad managements have no respon¬ 
sibility which is greater and no purpose which is 
more definite and pronounced than to protect the 
safety of the traveling public, and when an ade¬ 
quate workable and dependable system of auto¬ 
matic train control has been devised, the carriers 
will not hesitate to put it into use, particularly 
on those lines where difficult operating conditions 
render it advisable to make such installations. 

“ Due to the many safety measures which the 
railroads have installed, a passenger is more than 
four times as safe aboard a train today than 
twenty-six years ago. In fact, he is safer travel¬ 
ing in a train going sixty miles an hour than he 
is walking along the street or even in his own 
home. This is borne out by the fact that insur¬ 
ance companies in their accident policies offer 
double indemnity to any person killed or injured 
in a railway accident. 

“ The increase in the safety of the traveling 
public has been brought about largely by the 


voluntary action of the railroads themselves, for, 
in addition to their regard for human life, the 
greater safety of passengers and employes, the 
greater the efficiency in operation, which is the 
measure of success in railroad management. 

“ Installations voluntarily made by the rail¬ 
roads of automatic signals, heavier and longer 
rails, steel cars, steam-heated cars, vestibule 
equipment, electric lighting, highway crossing 
protection and other improvements, were made 
with the object of protecting the public and sav¬ 
ing human lives. In addition, millions of dollars 
are being expended annually in ‘ safety first ’ 
work. 

“ The article charges the railroads with undue 
delay in installing automatic train control devices 
on their lines. Under the order issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on June 13, 
1922, designated as Order No. 1, the railroads 
were required to equip 7,641 miles of track with 
train control devices, at an estimated cost of 
$25,000,000. Under Order No. 2_ issued on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1924, an additional 7,440 miles were or¬ 
dered to be equipped at a further cost of $25,- 
000,000. Of the 7,641 miles required by the first 
order, all have been completed except 500 miles 
which will be finished within the next few-months. 
Under the first order of the Commission, it has 
been necessary to equip nearly 4,000 locomotives. 

“ Of the 7,440 miles of track required under 
Order No. 2, a total of 2,S00 miles has been 
completed on thirteen roads and additional mile¬ 
age is being completed each month. This means 
that more than 10.000 or over two-thirds of the 
15,000 miles required under both orders have 
been equipped with train control devices which 
are in operation. 

“ The two orders of the Commission affect only 
about 7% per cent of the total mileage of 
the Class I railroads and to equip all the pas¬ 
senger lines with train control devices, should a 
practical device or devices be developed, would 
involve an estimated expenditure of not less than 
$665,000,000, which cost eventually would fall on 
the shoulders of the public. 

“ The article assumes that a practical device 
has been perfected. It is the opinion of the vast 
majority of railroad officials, including signal 
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and operating officers, that no system lias yet 
been developed to that state of physical perform¬ 
ance which renders it feasible to warrant its ap¬ 
plication on the railroads on the scale that is 
necessary to equip the entire country. Many of 
the train control systems which have been offered 
are in the experimental stage, not yet having 
even reached an effective stage of development. 
The anonymous writer of this article recommends 
for adoption the system now in use on the Rock 
Island Railroad. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this system has been in process of development 
on that line for a number of years, no other rail¬ 
road has adopted it. It is inconceivable that in 
the thorough and strenuous search which the 
railroads have made for a system to meet operat¬ 
ing conditions, they would not further extend 
the use of any system which would properly meet 
their conditions. 

“ The anonymous writer of this article refers 
in commendatory language to the character of 
locomotive engineers. The voice of locomotive 
engineers has been heard with respect to this 
very problem. Mr. Warren S. Stone, late Grand 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive engi¬ 
neers, testified before the Commission that he 
felt a new type of accident, more serious than 
any accident that it could prevent, would be de¬ 
veloped by the use of train control which would 
take the control of the train from the enginemen. 

“ The position of the railroads with respect to 
the orders on automatic train control issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
misrepresented. When the first order was issued 
the carriers took the position that the require¬ 
ments of this order were sufficient fully to de¬ 
velop adequate types of train control so as to 
enable the selection of a practical and workable 
device. This is still their position. They felt 
furthermore that this first order had come pre¬ 
maturely and had been issued before experiments 
with train control systems had reached a stage 
Which justified such extending of the installation. 
Consequently the carriers felt in respect to the 
second order requiring a largely increased ex¬ 
penditure that no further action should have been 
taken by the Commission until the requirements 
under the first order had clearly shown the 'ex¬ 
tent, to which experience had produced a proper 
device. 

“ The railroads hope that, when the 15,000 
miles required under both orders has been 
equipped, sufficient time should be allowed to 
elapse so that all the types of train control offered 
may be developed and placed on as practical a 
basis as automatic block signals. As a matter 
of fact, automatic control only provides against 
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those accidents that may occur from the tem¬ 
porary incapacity or lack of alertness of the engi¬ 
neer, whereas automatic block signals provide 
against accidents that are liable to occur at any 
moment. The last statistics issued by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission show more than one- 
third of the fatalities due to train operation 
occur at grade crossings. The elimination of 
grade crossings would be far more to the public 
interest than train control, but it is recognised 
from a practical standpoint that the elimination 
of all grade crossings would require the expendi¬ 
ture of nearly as much money as it would cost 
to build the railroads. This would place a heavy 
burden upon the public and therefore must be 
done gradually. 

“ The railroad managements of this country 
do not set up dollars against safety. They do 
not feel justified, however, in spending enormous 
sums of money on the extensive installation of 
an experimental device when they can accomplish 
much greater results in the promotion of safety 
by expending the same amount of money in de¬ 
veloping means of providing safety that vill 
affect a greater proportion of the population 
of this country and will produce greater results 
in conserving human life and happiness. 

“ In order to equip the railroads with train 
control devices, it is necessary in practically all 
eases to burrow the money. To borrow the money 
it is necessary to have the proper credit. This 
credit can only be obtained when the railroads 
earn a fair return upon their investment. The 
rail carriers arc limited under the Transporta¬ 
tion Act to a certain return, namely 5% per cent 
on their value and this money must be used for 
many purposes, of which, of course, safety stands 
first, and also including the provision of the 
necessary facilities for taking care of the ex¬ 
pansion of the country’s business. Because of 
this fact it may readily be seen those safety 
measures must be adopted which will give the 
greatest amount of safety for the money avail¬ 
able for that purpose.” 


First Phonograph Record 

The first song reproduced for sale on any 
phonograph record was “ The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told.” The original disk, made in 1887, is 
on exhibition in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. It is made of glass. A coat of soot 
was rubbed over the surface and the revolution 
of the machine caused the needle to scratch the 
lines that made the sound .—Gospel Herald. 
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Competitive Conditions in Chicago 

In This Article, We Are Given a Graphic Idea of What Our Freight Solicitors Are 
Daily Encountering in Their Work in the “Windy City 


3)u J. A. FLANDERS, 
i Continued from 

Y OUR Chicago agency is very fortunate in 
one regard; that is, its choice of numerous 
routes in the solicitation of eastbound 
traffic. I would say, off hand, that we have 
more latitude in that regard and more liberal 
working agreements than any other territory. 
We are seriously handicapped, however, and 
have about been eliminated in soliciting west¬ 
bound from New England states. I am re¬ 
ferring to that most unfair and discriminatory 
rate basis, the westbound differentials. I 
understand this bargain rate basis was origi¬ 
nally made effective to foster New England 
industry and provide them with a slower, cheaper 
route to the Central West. The originators of 
this most unfair scheme were undoubtedly sincere 
in their belief that such an arrangement was neces¬ 
sary because of the longer mileage and running 
time involved j in fact, I am informed regular 
schedules were inaugurated via Northern and 
Canadian lines, which consumed about twice the 
time enroute over standard lines, from and to 
the same territories. That slow and cheap serv¬ 
ice is today one of the most efficient and de¬ 
pendable in the country and equals, if not excels, 
all standard line movement from that territory. 
Under these conditions, when we ask a Chicago 
receiver or the payer of the freight to use our 
lines, we are asking him to pay a premium to 
ship our way and which you know is about im¬ 
possible. 

There are also some eastbound differentials 
operating against our solicitation, partieulailv 
on dairy traffic from Minnesota and Dakota to 
New England points via the Soo and the Can¬ 
adian Pacific Lines, also differential and charter 
grain product rates via lake lines, particularly 
those operating to Eastern Canadian lake ports 
for storage in transit. We are also limited in 
our eastbound lake and rail solicitation to New 
England via Lake Erie ports, because in some 
instances the rates do not apply beyond D. & H. 
stations. 

You will be interested to learn, also, the 
methods your representatives pursue in the solici- 
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tation of freight, their relations with the ship¬ 
ping public and with the solicitors of your con¬ 
nections—how they endeavor to maintain very 
friendly relations, how they secure their business 
from shippers, how they, as solicitors, exchange 
information with other railroad men beneficial 
to both, and all of which brings us to the cause 
for a freight solicitor or a traveling salesman 
selling information. There is no perscribed form 
in use, as no two men work alike, use exactly 
the same tactics or accomplish their purpose 
through exactly the same channels. His objec¬ 
tive when he leaves his hotel or office in the 
morning is to make as many calls as he can, 
develop any new business he can and secure as 
much freight as lie can. Experience teaches him 
where to look for it; personality, salesmanship 
and service are the cardinal points he applies in 
getting it, and he brings to bear diplomacy, com¬ 
mon sense and in the case of a first call, a 
thorough knowledge of his own property and 
connections, in endeavoring to secure it. He is 
seldom alone on his solicitation path; usually 
a competitor is just ahead or trailing him, some¬ 
times there are a dozen. He is supposed to be 
an expert critic on baseball if the traffic manager 
is a man and a ball fan; if a lady, he is sup¬ 
posed to be well posted on motorcars or millinery. 
He usually docs all this and does it well, never 
losing sight of the fact that his job is to get 
tonnage for his railroad, prove of real service to 
the shipper and sell his only commodity, trans¬ 
portation. 

Considering the enormous amount of territory 
assigned to the Chicago agency, you can readily 
understand it is physically impossible for three 
men to do anything but hit the high spots. That 
is understood by our traffic executives. There¬ 
fore. in addition to keeping closely in touch with 
as many shippers and receivers as is possible, 
we must also necessarily cultivate and foster the 
friendship of the various soliciting forces of the 
railroads. 

Traffic and soliciting organizations in the dis¬ 
trict, more or less favorable to us, are the Erie, 
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D. L. & W., Lehigh Valley, Boston and Maine, 
Nickel Plate, Wabash, Pere Marquette and 
Pennsylvania railroads. The Binghamton gate¬ 
way is the preferred route in our solicitation 
between the West and New England and through 
which our best joint service is performed. 
Naturally, we look to the Binghamton lines for 
the greatest assistance and they, in turn, expect 
and receive our support in their solicitation. 
* * * Solicitation today is strictly an indi¬ 
vidual line matter, with the old adage very 
pertly applied, “ Each one for himself and God 
for us all.” * * * Our connecting line solicit¬ 

ing forces have their own problems to solve, 
various gateways to support, various lines to 
satisfy, and which is also true on all lines with 
which we have working agreements. We endeavor 
to overcome these obstacles through our daily 
intercourse with shippers and solicitors, through 
intensive, aggressive, and, T hope, intelligent 
solicitation. 

In closing, may I impress upon you strongly 
just three simple thoughts. The first is that 
the Chicago agency is yours, as much as it is 
mine. * * * The second is addressed par¬ 

ticularly to local agents and which, to a solicitor, 
is - most important: Never treat any ship¬ 
ment of any character, consigned in your care, 
as a local shipment—for there is no such thing. 
A Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo or Pittsburg ship¬ 
per may forward a car today to Plattsburg. 
Thirty days hence, he may have a carload to 
Boston. Whether or not we secure the Boston 
shipment is dependent, to some extent, upon how 
we handle the Plattsburg shipment and shippers 
make frequent tests as to your service. 

The last thought, and certainly the most vital 
of all, is that everyone in the employ of the Com¬ 
pany, from the chief executive down to the 
humblest employe, is, whether he realizes it cr 
not, a freight and passenger solicitor. As we 
active solicitors, located in the larger commercial 
centers are known and looked upon favorably, or 
unfavorably, as the case may be, so are you all. 
As solicitors we should recognize our responsi¬ 
bilities to the Company and to the public by our 
loyalty, by good business methods and by »n- 
stant application. 


An old darky got tip one night at a revival meeting 
and said: “ Brudders an’ sisters, you knows an’ I 

knows dat I ain’t been what I oughter been. Ise 
robbed hen-roosts an’ stole hawgs, an’ tole lies, an’ got 
drunk, an’ slashed folks wi’ mah razor, an’ shot craps, 
an’ cusses an’ swor; but I thank the Lord der’s one 
thing I ain’t nebber done: I ain't nebber lost mah re¬ 
ligion.”— Clipped. 


'Che Quincy Railroad 

O F recent interest to the railroad world and 
to the public in general was the one hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the Quincy Rail- 
Road, the first railroad in this country. It was 
opened on Saturday, October 7, 1826, and the 
Boston Advertiser of the following Monday noticed 
the event and described the road in detail. This 
account was reprinted in The Bulletin of Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1022. 

Other interesting comment on the road, made 
nearly a year later, appears in the “ Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams,” comprising portions of his 
diary from 1795 to 1848, edited by Charles Francis 
Adams and published by J. B. Lippincott and 
Company in 1876. It follows: 

1827, August 11. “Immediately after dinner 
Mr. Quincy called and I rode with him in his 
carriage to the railway. We found Colonel T. II. 
Perkins at the stone house which the company 
built there last summer. We walked with him 
to the quarry, were overtaken by a thunder¬ 
shower, and took shelter under the shed where 
the stone-cutters were at work upon the blocks 
for the Bunker Hill Monument. The railway has 
been about nine months in full and successful 
operation; but it appears to me that there has 
already some impression been made on the iron 
tire of the way, and still more on the pine-wood 
rail beneath it. Colonel Perkins and Mr. Quincy 
think not but the Colonel has made an experiment 
for a small space of substituting a granite rail 
in the place of the pine wood. This will be mors 
durable but may occasion the more rapid wearing 
out of the iron. The question still to be solved 
is the result of this undertaking with reference 
to profit. Colonel Perkins has great means, ardent 
public spirit, and pertinacious enterprise. It is 
generally thought that the greater part, if not 
tlie whole expense of the work is sustained by 
him, and that he is liberal even to profusion In 
expense upon it. Tt has already been of great 
advantage to the town of Quincy, and promises 
to be of still more. But the danger that the rail¬ 
way may prove a bill of expense to its owners 
casts a shade over the whole enterprise, and rather 
increases than diminishes. Colonel Perkins is 
now about commencing a large hotel near the rail¬ 
way. The blocks of granite at the shed near the 
quarry are some of the most beautiful building 
stones I ever saw. There is danger of accidents 
on the way; Colonel Perkins himself has once been 
thrown from his horse over it and fell at leaat 
twenty feet, but without much hurt, it being on 
soft ground.” 
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c&wo Remarkable Records 


T WO very remarkable records have been 
singled out recently from among those of 
upward of two million other railroad em¬ 
ployes in this country. One of these, that of 
Joseph K. Chapman, yard foreman of engines 
for the Erie railroad at Hornell, N. Y., is be¬ 
lieved to be unequalled anywhere in the world, 
while that of John M. Horan, employed in the 
Motive Power department of the Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee & St. Paul Railway at Milwaukee, is 
easily entitled to a place of second honor. And 
what may be considered just as interesting is 
the fact that these men are still in active service 
and looking forward to many more years equally 
as enjoyable and as profitable as those that have 
passed. 

Chapman was born at Friendship, N. Y., Octo¬ 
ber 4, 18313, and entered the Erie’s employ on 
October 2, 1854, seventy-two years ago, as a 
brakeinan. Two years later he became a locomo¬ 
tive fireman. Then came the Civil War. Quickly 
he sensed his duty to his country and, having 
reached an understanding with his employers 
that his seniority rights would not be impaired 
as a result of his absence, he enlisted and served 
three years and one month with the 9th New 
York Cavalry. Upon receiving an honorable dis¬ 
charge he returned to the Erie in December, 1864, 
and resumed his work as a fireman. On Febru¬ 
ary 26, 1865, he was promoted to engineer and 
on March 1, the same year, was given a regular 
engine and sent, with others, to the Susquehanna 
division where he remained four months and 
twenty days, at the conclusion of which he was 
returned to the Allegany, his home division. 
February 1, 1869, he was appointed road fore¬ 
man of engines for the Allegany and Bradford 
divisions, but again returned to the throttle on 
December 27, 1903. He was appointed to his 
present poistion on June 1, 1907. 

In age, Horan is Chapman’s junior by two 
years, having been born at Burlington, Vt., in 
1838. However, the difference in the length of 
their railroad service is narrowed down to a 
single year, Horan having entered upon his long 
career in 1855, with the Milwaukee and Missis¬ 
sippi which extended westward from Milwaukee 
to Whitewater, Wis., less than a hundred miles, 
and which in later years became a part of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

His record is also one of marked accomplish¬ 
ment. From a boy’s job of piling engine wood 


and melting tallow for candles, tending switches, 
heating rivets and doing other odd work, he 
turned to the machinist’s trade and entered upon 
an apprenticeship. But the locomotive seemed 
to hold a lure for him that he could not resist 
and in 1864 he became a fireman. Four years 
later he was promoted to engineer. Later, in 
addition to these duties he was called upon to 
serve as relief foreman in the mechanical depart¬ 
ment and meanwhile became a specialist in the 
handling of wrecks. In 1882 he was Bent to 
Yankton, S. D., as general shop foreman and re¬ 
mained there for seven years. He went to Mil¬ 
waukee in 1890 where he was assigned to the 
development and standardization of equipment 
used by relief outfits. 

While at Yankton, he made an exhaustive 
study of the boiler feedwater problem, especially 
from the standpoint of keeping boilers free from 
scale and developed the system of locating wash¬ 
out plugs and the method of washing boilers 
which have since been successfully used by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. His determined 
stand on the use of soda ash as a scale pre¬ 
ventive earned for him the sobriquet of “ Soda 
Ash Johnny ” and the appointment, in 1892, to 
the position of supervisor of boiler washing. 

His father was employed by the C. M. & St. P. 
in 1851 and Mr. Horan now has sons and grand¬ 
sons in its service. 


Courtesy 

OB’ sicect and gracious, 
even in common speech, 
Is that fine sense which 
men call “courtesy!” 
Wholesome as air and 
genial as the light, 

Welcome in every land 
as breath of flowers, 

It transmutes aliens 
into trusting friends, 

And gives its owner 

passport 'round the globe. 

—Fields. 
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‘Railroad Express Companies 

N the issue of The Bulletin for November 1, in 
the article captioned “ Railroad Express Com¬ 
panies ” there appeared near the end of the 
first column on page eleven, the following sen¬ 
tence: 

“'This practice of rebating, forbidden by the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, was first given 
practical effect by President Cassatt of the 
Pennsylvania railroad in 1899.” 

The sentence should have read: 

“ This practice of rebating, forbidden by the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, continued never¬ 
theless until means of abandoning it were first 
given practical effect by President Cassatt of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1899.” 


Those who cannot remember the past are obliged 
to repeat it .— George Santayana. 


‘TJmu/Ij of Cooperation 
(Continued from Page 71 

educate the coming generation or the younger 
employe who is side by side with us on the pay¬ 
roll today in order that he may fully realize the 
necessity of cooperation, should he ever expect to 
reach the goal of accomplishment that has been 
reached by you men here today, not only as far 
as he himself is concerned, but to be able to look 
back to the aid he has given his fellow men and to 
the part he has played in making this Company, 
which we all love so well, a bigger and a better 
institution for having been a part of it. 

Let us then, uniting, burg all our idle feuds in 
dust, 

And, to future conflicts, carry mutual faith and 
common trust. 

Always ho, who most forgiveth in his brother is 
most just. 



1,150,000 Freight Cars Loaded in One Week ! 

This is what the railroads are doing now; they are loading each week the equivalent of 
a train 9,855 miles long, which would extend one and one-fifth times around the United 
States. 

Five years ago the loading of a million freight cars in a single week was a unique and 
record-breaking performance. Since then it has become more common. For the first eight 
months of 1926 car loadings have averaged about a million cars a week. 

This fact gives current interest to the primary function of the railroads as the great 
mass originators of power and raw material for modern society. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


America the World's Granary 

That America continues to he the 
granary for the World and is more 
than holding its own in the World’s 
wheat markets is shown by a study 
just completed by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, in respect to 
wheat production and the relation¬ 
ship of wheat prices received by 
the farmer to freight rates. Aver¬ 
age annual exports for the past 
three years—1923-1925—amounted 
to 173,500,000 bushels, which is 
considerably greater than the an¬ 
nual average for any of the pre¬ 
war years from 1902 to 1913. The 
crop constitutes the largest single 
commodity of all agricultural pro¬ 
ducts transported by the railroads 
in the United States and during the 
five years—1921-1925—accounted for 
an average of about 27 per cent of 
the total tons of all agricultural 
tonnage. The study, based on in¬ 
formation gathered at 146 points of 
distribution through twenty states 
and producing 90 per cent of the 
total wheat production of the 
country, shows that freight rates do 
not contribute to fluctuations in 
wheat prices, and that, in fact, 
there is no relationship between 
freight rates and fluctuations paid 
to the farmer for his wheat. 


Once Railroad Employe 

** Gene *' Tunney, who recently 
came into possession of the heavy¬ 
weight boxing championship of the 
world, was once an employe of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
at its New York Port agency of the 
Ocean Steamship Company of Sav¬ 
annah, at Pier 35, on the North 
River. He began as an office boy 
at $5 a week and on January 1, 
1917 was made western rate clerk 
at $17.50 a week. This job he held 
until June 30, 1917 when he be¬ 
came a life guard on the beach at 
Keansburg, N. J., in which work he 
was able to devote his entire time 
to physical training. 


*Ghe Judge Was Right 

Crashing through the gates of 
a railroad crossing In Norwich, 
N. Y., got Leon Stlmson of Sid¬ 
ney, N. Y., Into all kinds of 
trouble. According to a news¬ 
paper account of his episode, he 
was fined $10 In city court on 
a charge of public intoxication, 
was fined another $25 under a 
charge preferred by a motor 
vehicle inspector, given a sus¬ 
pended sentence of thirty days 
in the county jail, and his 
chauffeur's license revoked. 


Fish Dealers Seek Faster Service 

Wholesale fish dealers of Halifax, 
N. S., are demanding faster train 
service for the delivery of their 
product to inland buyers. Mon¬ 
treal, in particular, is the largest 
fish consuming center on the Ameri¬ 
can continent. A quicker service 
to that city and other points 
throughout the Dominion would, in 
their opinion, stimulate the fresh 
fish business immensely. They seek 
a fast fish train from Halifax to 
Montreal, leaving twice a week, that 
would cover the distance in about 
thirty hours as compared to the 
seventy-one hours now required. In 
support of their campaign they 
point to the special train service 
that has been arranged for the 
transportation of grain raised in 
Western Canada and for the news¬ 
print of Northern Ontario. Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National, and E. W. 
Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific, are said to have voiced 
their readiness to do what was pos¬ 
sible to help the fish industry. 


*Pay $69,500 in Group Insurance 

During their first year of 
Group Insurance the Atlanta 
and West Point Railroad, the 
Western Railway of Alabama 
and the Georgia Railroad their 
employes, or beneficiaries of 
employes, benefitted to the 
amount of $69,500. “ Many of 

those to whom this amount was 
distributed in payment of poli¬ 
cies under the Group Plan/’ ob¬ 
serves The Courier , their em¬ 
ployes’ magazine, “ were depen¬ 
dents of employes, who, In all 
probability, were financially un¬ 
able to have protected their 
loved ones by carrying life in¬ 
surance under any of the num¬ 
erous more expensive plans.” 


Abatement of the smoke evil 
In Chicago, may lead the rail¬ 
ways entering the “Windy 
City” to decide upon an electri¬ 
fication program. Meetings at 
which this possibility was con¬ 
sidered have been held. 


“ De hoss alius does his best,” 
said Uncle Eben. “ But besides 
de hoss you got to bet on de 
owner an’ de jockey an’ de 
trainer, an’ de odds ain’t never 
no better dan four to one.”— 
WaeMngton Star. 


Largest Storage Battery Engine 

There is now being operated in 
the yards of the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad in Chicago, 
the largest storage battery electric 
locomotive in the world. It weighs 
110 tons and on its initial trip 
from Ere, Pa., to Chicago, it dem¬ 
onstrated the ability of engines of 
its type to operate on its own power 
regardless of conditions. In other 
words, it is a self-contained unit in 
that it carries its own power plant, 
which consists of a storage battery 
and an auxiliary gas generator set 
capable of handling a 3,000 ton 
train. Its battery is the largest 
ever built for the same purpose and 
weighs over thirty-nine tons. It is 
packed with enough power to crank 
1.600 automobiles simultaneously 
and still have enough power left to 
push the 110 tons of locomotive 
around for a while. In weight it is 
equal to 1,579 ordinary six-volt 
radio or automobile batteries. One 
cell alone weighs 658 pounds and 
is half as high as tb? average man. 
Many claims are made for the en¬ 
gine, most important of which is 
its ability to speed up switching 
operations due to the ability of its 
battery to produce a tremendous 
rush of power when needed. 


Smokeless Fuel Now a Fact 

Smokeless fuel from soft coal is 
now an accomplished fact according 
to Professor Alexander G. Christie, 
head of the department of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering of the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University. Dr. Christie has 
bfen a party to experimental work 
that has been carried on in Virginia 
and is most enthusiastic over its 
results. “ I regard the development 
of smokeless fuel as very valuable,” 
he declares, and adds: “ It will 
greatly improve health conditions in 
large cities by bringing about an 
abatement of the smoke nuisance, 
which has become one of the great¬ 
est problems of the health depart¬ 
ments.” He also makes numerous 
predictions for the new product 
when it once becomes of general 


Only 30 per cent of the total 
track mileage of the United 
States, Including the lines with 
the heaviest and fastest passen¬ 
ger traffic, are equipped with 
automatic signals. 


The Baltimore and Ohio 
claims the oldest passenger and 
freight station In America. It 
Is located In Baltimore, Md., 
and was constructed In 1830. 
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c C7ie Supply of Time 
% 

HE supply of time is truly a daily 
miracle, an affair genuinely aston¬ 
ishing when it is examined. You 
wake up in the morning, and lo I your purse 
is magically filled with twenty-four hours 
of the unmanufactured tissue of the verse 
of your life. It is yours. It is the most 
precious of possessions. No one can take 
it from you. It is unstealable and no one 
receives either more or less than you re¬ 
ceive. Talk about an ideal democracy. 
In the realm of time there is no aris¬ 
tocracy of wealth and no aristocracy of 
intellect. Genius is not rewarded by even 
an extra hour a day. 



— ®enneff. 










